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ON CERTAIN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
MORAL TRAINING.* 

Our way in the foregoing course of lectures has been a 
long one ; but we have yet to face, in concluding to-day, one 
of the most difficult and delicate of our problems, — a problem 
which has recently been discussed by some of the ablest of 
our public teachers. I refer to the problem of the moral 
education of the young. My only hope of being able to sug- 
gest to you anything that can at once possess any real value, 
and contain any relative novelty, must depend altogether upon 
the fact that in the present discussion, as in the earlier lectures 
of this course, I come to this problem, for the time, with the 
interests of the student of psychology. Both the practical 
and the purely philosophical aspects of the problems here 
involved are for us, just now, subordinate to the psychological 
questions which come in sight as we approach this region of 
discussion. As teachers, you are indeed usually more di- 
rectly concerned with the practical question, What can I do 

* The following paper was the last in a series of twelve public lectures de- 
livered at Harvard University on Thursday afternoons in the months from 
February to May of the present year. The lectures, intended for teachers, were 
prepared under the general title "Topics in Psychology of Interest to Teachers," 
and dealt with the theory of General Ideas, with the functions of the Imitative 
Type, with the Psychology of Self-Consciousness, and with connected topics. 
The references to foregoing lectures in the present paper are thus to be explained. 
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to make my children morally better ? On the other hand, as 
a student of philosophy, I myself am usually most interested, 
when I devote my attention to ethical matters, in the philo- 
sophical questions as to the deeper nature, the authority, and 
the source of the human moral consciousness, and of the dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong. But to-day you and I 
are once more to try to meet upon that common ground of 
interest in psychology in the natural history of man, — that 
ground which we have all found, as I hope, in the foregoing 
lectures, not devoid of suggestions for the teacher. And upon 
this ground we are to consider not so much your directly 
practical concerns in regard to the moral education of youth, 
nor the theories of the philosophers as to the ultimate nature 
of conscience, but rather some aspects of the natural history 
of the moral consciousness in man, and especially in the child- 
ish and youthful stages of the human mind. 

I propose, then, to consider in your company, (i) What 
principal mental factors go together to make up what you 
and I call the human conscience ; (2) How these factors, on 
the whole, develop as the mind grows from infancy to man- 
hood; and (3) What difficulties and undertakings consequently 
lie in the way of any one who desires to train, or to aid in 
training, the moral consciousness of children and youth. 



By the conscience of man is popularly meant a collection 
of mental tendencies which express themselves, upon occasion, 
in our opinions about what we call the difference or the differ- 
ences between right and wrong, in certain judgments upon 
the actual or conceived conduct of ourselves and of others, 
and in dispositions of greater or less vigor to do the right, 
despite evil temptations and selfish interests, and to conform 
our lives to ideal standards. I have intentionally shown in 
this decidedly hasty and incomplete definition how complex 
and manifold a collective mental reality our conscience, as 
popularly conceived, has to be. As a fact, the popular defi- 
nition of the conscience is usually both vague and highly 
metaphorical. We have in us, it is said, a " faculty," a " power," 
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a " sense," or an " intuition," by virtue of which we naturally 
" perceive" a certain distinction, — namely, that between right 
and wrong in conduct. This distinction is often said to have 
something " ultimate" and " irreducible" about it, something 
which we comprehend only because we have this faculty or 
intuition itself. But it is not enough for us thus to possess a 
general knowledge that there is a distinction between right 
and wrong; we must also possess, somehow or other, the 
further "power" or "faculty" to apply this general distinction 
to the determination of right and wrong in particular instances. 
Our moral consciousness must tell us not only that there is 
in general a right and a wrong, but also that in this individual 
case this is right and that is wrong. Nor does our conscience, 
as popularly conceived, end its task here. It not only deter- 
mines what is right for us and what is wrong, but it judges 
what ought to happen to us when we do right or wrong. It 
accuses us and excuses us ; it gives us a sense of guilt and a 
sense of worth ; it not only lays down the law, but acts as 
judge of past deeds. Moreover, it not only judges our acts, 
but it also weighs our general tendencies, our dispositions, our 
habits. It praises some of these as virtues and declares others 
to be vices. It undertakes to be in all this a kind of inward 
voice, unquestionable, imperative, authoritative ; but, unfor- 
tunately, it is not altogether paramount in the guidance of 
our actual conduct. It estimates, but it does not always con- 
trol ; it sets before us ideals, but these we are free to follow 
or not, as we choose. What we do not get free from is the 
judgment which conscience passes upon our deeds when once 
they are done, — the penalty which its pangs impose upon us 
for misdoing. 

Meanwhile, this " power," this manifold " faculty," revealer 
of truth, law-giver, judge, executioner, is, as popularly con- 
ceived, something existent in advance of education ; but it is 
also something that can be educated. Exactly what it origi- 
nally is, apart from education, seems to the popular mind 
doubtful. On the other hand, it is certainly supposed to need 
careful training. But is it not, then, after all, only a residuum 
left in us by our training ? Is it not a mere embodiment of 
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social tradition ? No, says the popular consciousness, for do 
I not feel my conscience to be my own ? Does not my moral 
sense declare that its judgments are self-evident, and would 
remain true even although all the world thought otherwise ? 
Social traditions change, but conscience declares that its truth 
is immutable and is the same for all times and peoples. 

Yet, on the other hand, over against this consciousness of 
the immutability of conscience stands as an inevitable and un- 
questionable fact the unfortunate existence of extremely varied 
and conflicting views among conscientious people whenever 
they undertake to judge the same moral questions in cases 
of any complexity. This judge whose dictates are to be uni- 
versal and immutable gives laws which equally earnest and 
devoted persons often interpret in precisely opposite ways. 
In every war between civilized nations, in every controversy 
over serious political issues, in case of every social movement 
that opposes tradition, in the disputes between the religious 
sects, and even in the fortunes of almost every serious friend- 
ship, we observe cases where perfectly conscientious people 
oppose with great vigor, and with no small tendency to moral 
indignation, one another's dearest ideals and moral judgments. 
Some of the hardest quarrels to bring to a close are the quar- 
rels of equally dutiful people concerning what constitutes 
their duty. If everybody's conscience pretends to be infallible, 
there is also little doubt that hardly any two of us, in presence 
of the same issues of life, and after the most careful possible 
consideration of the various cases which may come to hand, 
will always pass precisely the same moral judgments. Con- 
scientious differences of opinion, then, are among the most 
familiar, as they are also among the most lamentable, incidents 
of the moral life. Every serious religious difference, for in- 
stance, is likely to involve just such conscientious variances 
of opinion. And what is more common than the existence 
of serious religious differences ? " My conscience tells me 
that your soul must be in danger, because of your misbelief 
and your misdirected service." These are the words that each 
of two perfectly devout believers may, just because of his 
conscientious devoutness itself, address to the other. 
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It is not needful to say that these paradoxes of the human 
conscience, as it is popularly conceived, have long since 
attracted the attention of philosophers, who have endeavored 
to classify this painful situation, and to unravel the tangle 
of this enormously complex thing called the moral conscious- 
ness, by devices which have themselves been of the most 
various sort. It is also not needful to say again that in thus 
glancing, as we pass, at this wonderland of inevitable diffi- 
culties, I have no intention of dealing at any length with its 
specially philosophical perplexities. All that I want to do 
in this brief sketch of the general natural history of con- 
science is to suggest to you a very few psychological con- 
siderations which may tend to make more comprehensible, 
why there should exist in the adult civilized man this com- 
plex net-work of general ideas called, in our popular speech, 
the conscience ; why the conscience of each one of us is, as 
a fact, a product of training in precisely the sense in which 
any other group of general ideas {e.g., those of mathematics) 
is a product of training ; why, nevertheless, there is a per- 
fectly comprehensible reason for the existence of that sense 
of the authority and immutableness of the true conscience 
which all the conscientious share ; and why, meanwhile, this 
ideal of the authority and the immutableness of the true 
conscience are perfectly consistent with the variety and the 
fallibility of such actual fragments of this true conscience as 
you and I, in the course of our imperfect training, become 
aware of as we grow in moral insight. This undertaking of 
mine may seem very difficult ; and of course I shall have to 
proceed dogmatically ; yet for our purposes the matter will 
prove to be by no means as involved as it seems. 

II. 

If you examine a little your own conscientious opinions, 
you will find that, whatever they are in detail, they may 
easily be grouped under two heads: (1) They are opinions 
concerning the value of charitable, of loving, of humane, of 
kindly, of public-spirited deeds, thoughts, or tendencies, as 
against what are called " selfish" deeds and dispositions. 
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Any moral doctrine that lays stress upon the love of God 
or of one's neighbor as the fulfilment of the law appeals to 
conscientious convictions of this type. (2) Your moral opin- 
ions are, some of them, also, opinions concerning what are 
frequently called matters of justice in the most general sense 
of the word, and the word justice used in this quite general 
sense, apart from any special definition of its content, always 
implies some sort of conformity to an universal law just as 
an universal law, and as against capriciousness, anarchy, 
passion, or mere sentiment, even if this be the noblest of 
sentiments. To put these two classes of judgments together: 
Conscience, in brief, whether it tells us of penalties or of 
virtues, whether it lays stress upon the general distinction 
between right and wrong, or insists upon particular acts as 
the only right ones, whether it praises or blames, whether it 
declares itself to be immutable and infallible, or merely lays 
stress upon the affairs of the passing moment, whether it 
defines our duties towards man, or proclaims our obligations 
towards God, is always engaged upon some aspect of one 
twofold business. It gives us two sorts of advice at the 
same time. It always says to us, Be humane, be self-sacri- 
ficing, be devoted to a will existent beyond your own. It 
also always says to us, Be lawful, have a rule in life, have 
a plan, be consistent. It condemns selfishness. It also con- 
demns caprice. But it condemns them both at once. And 
the difference between the two commands is obvious. Con- 
science is not satisfied either by loving conduct that is capri- 
cious, or by well-ordered conduct that is inhumane. Yet 
capricious kindliness is as possible as inhuman consistency of 
action. The man who, without any special reason, squanders 
his means upon chance gifts to a crowd at a public festival, 
appears to us so far kindly, but he also appears immorally 
whimsical. There is no justice in his anarchical largesse: 
conscience easily condemns him. The man who should 
persistently neglect his own family in order to give happiness 
to the family of some stranger would in vain plead his 
benevolence as an excuse. We should judge him by the 
standard of a general rule. We should say, Let every man 
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first attend to the duty that lies nearest. On the other hand, 
the passer-by, neglecting the stranger by the wayside because 
he fears some sort of contamination, may be conforming to 
a rule ; but the benevolent rule of the Good Samaritan, who 
sees his neighbor in every man who needs his immediate 
help, is a far nobler rule, and conscience here easily decides 
in favor of the loving act. 

Here, then, are illustrated the two universal motives of con- 
science. They are both present, in greater or less measure, 
in the determination of every moral judgment. Their com- 
plex interplay determines also, as a fact, the enormous variety 
of conscientious opinions and estimates to which we have 
already made reference. For the two motives soon prove 
to be often very hard in practice to combine. Virtue is at 
once benevolence or humanity, and conformity to universal 
rules. The first motive demands of us self-sacrifice, suppres- 
sion of private for relatively disinterested motives, charity, 
good-will to men, love. The second motive demands of us 
self-consistency, conformity to principles of conduct, unity 
of life, harmony of motives, reasonableness. In the first 
sense of the word, that is, in conformity to the first motive, 
virtue is essentially dependent upon sympathy, social sug- 
gestibility, open-mindedness, sensitiveness to the needs of 
our fellows, recognition of the facts of life, realization that 
our brother has need, appreciativeness in the presence of the 
hidden inner life of other men, pity, compassion, impressi- 
bility, a disposition towards submission to the social life, a 
readiness to make the will of others our own will. In rela- 
tion to the second motive, virtue appears as a disposition to 
live according to reason, to subordinate whim to good order, 
to act at each moment as we could always wish to have acted, 
to attain moral wisdom, and to live in the light of such 
wisdom. The first motive says, Live for the general good. 
The second motive says, Always be true to your own rational 
higher self. 

These two dispositions, I say, are found wherever conscience 
is found, and the developed conscience of any civilized man, 
with all its complexities, its inconsistencies, and its varieties, 
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with all its assertion of universality and infallibility, and with 
all its changing and often doubtful individual dictates, is a 
collection of opinions and interests founded upon an effort to 
apply to life, at the same time, and in a consistent fashion, 
these two motives together. It is the dignity and immuta- 
bility of the ideal that these two motives ought to be some- 
how completely harmonized which makes the true conscience 
appear to us absolute. It is our ignorance of how to harmo- 
nize them which makes our actual consciences such variable 
and complex products of imperfect experience. The moral 
law, otherwise stated, runs for the individual in this twofold 
fashion : " Be always mindful of the will and the needs of 
other men; but have an universal plan, a life-rule, for the 
guidance of thy own will." It is necessary, but endlessly 
difficult to be true to both these calls at once. No man with- 
out a plan is moral. No plan without humanity about it is 
moral. The planless man is called an unprincipled person. 
His sentiments may be noble ; but you cannot trust him. The 
man of plans and principles that are wholly inhumane and 
selfish is a reasoning monster, who seeks, like a Napoleon, 
to use reason as a tool to produce for his private pleasure 
what in the end would prove to mean a social chaos. Only 
the man of practical reason and of social sensitiveness at once 
can have the right on his side, and he only in so far as he has 
given free play to both motives, and has woven them into 
living harmony. His conscience, such as upon any stage of 
his progress it is, is simply the collective expression of such 
fallible insight as he so far has into these two motives and 
into their harmony. 

It would be easy, had I time, to illustrate the presence and 
the union of our two elements of the moral consciousness in 
the various classical embodiments of conscience which are to 
be found in sacred and in secular literature. The Sermon on 
the Mount is full of exhortations to social sensitiveness, to 
self-surrender, to humanity, to forgetfulness of private con- 
cerns, in a word, to brotherly love. It is also full of maxims 
whose obviousness lies in their rational universality of point 
of view in the vast, all-embracing plans of life that they sug- 
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gest. The sanction of the whole sermon, at the end, is given 
in the simile of the house founded on a rock. The life of 
caprice is like the house on the sandy foundation. The house 
founded on a rock is the self-consistent, the essentially reason- 
able life. The Pauline charity is explicitly the spiritual gift of 
an all-embracing humanity. But the element of reasonable- 
ness is not lacking ; capriciousness might give goods to feed 
the poor, and one's body to be burned ; but charity is depicted 
as something far more self-consistent than the noblest of such 
mere sentiments would be apart from reason. 

Among recent philosophers, Kant has most exalted the 
element of reasonableness in the conscience. But he too, in 
applying his famous ethical formula, cannot omit the element 
of humanity. According to Kant, you are to act always in 
such wise that you could wish that the rule according to 
which you act were made into an universal law governing the 
actions of all rational beings. Conscience, in Kant's view, 
thus asks us always, Could you wish all men everywhere to 
act according to the principles upon which you are now acting ? 
If not, says conscience, you are wrong. In other words, Kant 
makes absolute reasonableness, fitness to be made the principle 
of an universal legislation, the one moral test of the motive 
of any act. But in applying his principle, in determining 
what it is that we can desire to see made the universal motive 
or principle or law of life for all rational beings, Kant of course 
has to make humanity a factor in determining the result. 
Stealing or lying or uncharitableness is wrong, because the 
principle of such an act, if universalized, would produce 
essentially inhumane results. So at least, in the application, 
the thing has to turn out, whether Kant admits the fact or not. 

On the other hand, among recent philosophers, Schopen- 
hauer, in making pity the central ethical motive of our nature, 
and in seeking to define conscience wholly in terms of good- 
will towards all living things, is most prominent as a thinker 
who subordinates the rational to the benevolent element in 
conscience. Yet Schopenhauer also, whether he admits it or 
not, has in effect to define true goodness, not as a mere yield- 
ing to chance pitiful impulses, but as a deliberate subordina- 
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tion of all life to the universal maxim, " Be pitiful, because 
that alone is most deeply reasonable." The English Utilita- 
rians, in similar fashion, have sought to define conscience in 
terms of benevolence only, or chiefly ; but as a fact the element 
of universality or of reasonableness of conduct can never be 
absent, and has never been absent from their actual definitions 
and applications. 

In brief, to sum up the whole moral consciousness in a 
moment's insight, the case stands thus : If I am acting mor- 
ally, I must be acting reasonably. For if to the question, 
" Why do you act thus ?" I reply, " Because I want to, and for 
no other reason whatever," then I am simply denying the 
authority of any moral law. And if I admit the authority of 
any law, I must submit in just so far to reason, and to a reason 
that transcends my own caprice. But if one asks me, What 
particular reasons, then, can be given for your conduct; reasons 
which you can make concrete and articulate and which do 
transcend your own caprice ? then I have, in the end, upon 
analysis, to reply, Such reasons as are somewhere embodied 
in the needs, in the behests, in the dignified will, or, in a word, 
in the authoritative social suggestions of some being or beings 
whose life beyond my private self I realize, and whose worth 
as real live beings I respect, whether I selfishly fear their 
might or not. 

As a mere matter of natural history, these two motives of 
the human conscience will not be unfamiliar to you as hearers 
of the foregoing course of lectures. Imitativeness or sugges- 
tibility on the one hand, the disposition to form more or less 
definitely organized and systematized habits of action on the 
other hand, are two human traits which have played no small 
part in the previous discussions. Both, as we have seen, are, 
indeed, no simple traits, but are due to an enormously com- 
plex series of conditions. In the life of the healthy brain, 
both of them, however, in consequence of these conditions, 
come to play a very large part. Our conscience expresses one 
form of our awareness of these very noteworthy tendencies. 
Not all of our imitativeness, or suggestibility, has moral sig- 
nificance, but only so much of it as consciously wars with and 
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brings under discipline our more anarchical private impulses. 
Not all of our disposition to form systems of well-knit habits 
gives us conscientious motives, but only so much of this dis- 
position as comes to our consciousness in the form of rea- 
sonable plans, which we insist upon as against our chaotic 
impulses. By nature we imitate our fellows, and so come to 
share in a measure their feelings and interests. This is so far 
not a matter of conscience. But sometimes this disposition 
comes into conflict with our private selfishness ; and then in 
the conflict we become aware of our moral obligations to our 
fellows. By nature, again, we are likely to attain to a good 
deal of organization in our habits of conduct. This, too, is 
so far not conscience, but routine. Yet sometimes our plans 
come into conflict with our chaotic impulses, and then, in this 
conflict, we learn that reason is worthier than caprice. 

The moral life is essentially a life of conflict, — of the con- 
flict between humane and narrowly selfish impulses, of the 
conflict between reason and caprice, between order and chaos, 
yes, and of the conflict between these two moral motives 
themselves, which ideally ought always to harmonize, but 
which in our blindness we do harmonize so ill. 

So much, then, for the two essential elements of every 
moral consciousness. And now, the existence of these two 
motives in our conscience explains of itself all those prin- 
cipal characteristics of our complex moral consciousness 
upon which stress has been laid in the foregoing account. 
The variety, the manifoldness, the dignity, and the obscurity 
of our actual consciences are all explicable by the fact that as 
conscientious beings we are required by our moral nature 
to accomplish a twofold task, whose ideal worth is absolute, 
changeless, and obvious, but whose practical accomplishment 
is beset with difficulties and is defined for us only in terms of 
our narrow experience. The moral ideal, in its most general 
form, is indeed immutable. It may always be stated, once 
more, in the abstract, thus : Be humane and reasonable at 
once. Be humane, that is, consider all the interests that are 
going to be affected by your acts so far as you can possibly 
realize what these interests are. Do not be blind to the other 
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live beings about you. Consider what they wish as well as 
what you wish. But, on the other hand, do not be content 
with this mere submissiveness and this kindliness. Do not 
be merely suggestible, imitative, sympathetic, plastic. Have 
plans of your own. Some of your fellows desire one thing 
of you, and some another. You cannot please everybody. 
Mere kindliness and plasticity accomplish nothing. Do not be 
like the father in the fable of "The Man, his Son, and the 
Ass." It is impossible to act reasonably on mere sugges- 
tions. Consider the interests involved in any course of action, 
then form your own plan for meeting these interests as well 
as possible. Then make that plan your reasonable rule of 
action, and thereafter cling to that plan inflexibly till you see 
a better one. The moral man is an obstinate person; for 
justice and legality are essentially forms of obstinacy. Such 
is the general type of the moral life. Such is the general law 
of the immutable and ideal conscience as applied to each one 
of us. 

But, alas ! we are fallible. We are blind. We see only a 
little way. Every new growth of sympathy may show us the 
narrowness and actual inhumanity of our former plans. Man- 
kind will never outgrow conscientiousness ; but it has cer- 
tainly outgrown nearly every specific plan of social conduct 
which has been suggested in the past, — has outgrown such 
plans, not because it has learned to reject their ideal principles, 
but because it has learned broader plans, more reasonable and 
more humane fashions of conduct. Once, for instance, we 
knew no better than merely to shut up the insane and the 
criminals, and then, as it were, to forget them. The most 
humane people sanctioned whole systems of abuses of this 
sort merely because society must be defended, and because 
no better plan occurred than to make naught of the outcasts 
for the sake of the healthy. To-day the social conscience 
revolts at the thought of such neglect. Why ? Because the 
moral ideal has changed ? No. Because we have learned to 
realize more human needs, and to form more highly organized 
social plans for meeting these needs. Thus indeed the em- 
bodied conscience of each of us, our little hoard of maxims, 
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— that is always a very fallible and changeable thing, the 
product of social tradition, of experience, of our own poor 
thinking. On the other hand, the Ideal Conscience, with its 
twofold maxim, " Help thy brother, yet help him not plan- 
lessly, but according to universal rules," this is the con- 
science which exists in us, not because of our private experi- 
ence as such, but because of our essentially social type of 
intelligence. The predisposition to be suggestible and reason- 
able at once, to develop definite plans along with wide social 
sympathies, — this predisposition is indeed, not as an innate 
idea, but as a tendency, inborn in us. It is doubtless due to 
that "spontaneous variation" which has made the human 
brain, as a product of evolution, a possible thing. We are 
suggestible and reasonable beings by just such an innate pre- 
disposition. Our ideal conscience formulates our awareness 
of this our fundamental tendency. But our embodied con- 
science, our particular moral maxims, our collection of specific 
judgments, our moral prejudices, — these are merely the best 
expression, so far, of what light our experience has thrown 
upon the problem, how to be humane and reasonable at once, 
how to live according to rule, and how, at the same time, to 
be kindly and considerate. 

And so our conscience is at once in one aspect the most 
authoritative of ideal guides, and in another aspect is essen- 
tially a changing and fallible collection of merely probable 
opinions about conduct. It is in one sense innate; for had 
not one inherited a socially suggestible and a practically 
reasonable temperament, you could never teach him a single 
moral truth, however keen his lower wits might be. In 
another sense, however, the embodied conscience of each of 
us, our specific moral maxims, are altogether derived from 
training, experience, and private reflection. The difficulties 
and conflicts of conscience are due to the enormous difficulty 
of accomplishing at once the twofold aim of conscience. For 
our sympathies, our social suggestibility, our imitativeness, 
our plasticity, our kindliness, are all tendencies that act imme- 
diately and at the moment, so that they give us generous 
impulses, but always tend to confuse our reasonable general 
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plans. On the other hand, our plans of action, our fixed 
habits, our moral maxims, our settled general ideas con- 
cerning conduct, tend by their very fixity to make us obsti- 
nately disregardful of the calls of sympathy. Good form is 
easily opposed to good impulse. To harmonize these two 
motives is the great problem of life. The failure to do so is 
the chief source of the endless varieties and wars that have 
rent into hostile sects the world of the conscientious. Here 
is the central source of the great tragedy of the human con- 
science, a tragedy of which the world will never see the end 
so long as moral insight is imperfect and so long as the best 
of men are fallible. 

III. 

The development of conscience in the individual is at best 
a matter of notoriously slow progress. The moral functions 
are far too complex and delicate in their structure to be capable 
of easy cultivation or of quick maturity. And as they mature 
they are subject, from their very nature, to a great many inter- 
current disorders and tendencies to degeneracy. Especially 
important, however, it is to notice the way in which the two 
motives upon which the mature conscience is founded begin 
to establish their inter-relationships and to enter upon their 
predestined conflicts early in child-life. Once understand the 
nature of these two factors, observe the relative separateness 
of their original growth and consider their early conflicts, and 
then you will have an excellent basis for comprehending the 
natural history of the moral consciousness of any growing 
child. 

As regards the first factor mentioned in the foregoing 
account, namely, the disposition to be. mindful of the will and 
of the interests of other beings, this factor first shows itself in 
childhood in the form of that direct suggestibility, that dispo- 
sition to imitate the expressive behavior of interesting people, 
which, in the foregoing discussions of this course, we have 
found to be such an important function from the point of view 
of the teacher. That all rational, intellectual growth is founded 
upon this factor we have already seen. But suggestibility and 
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imitativeness are now interesting to us not in their intellectual 
so much as in their moral significance. And these functions 
have a moral value, not in every one of their manifestations, 
but only in so far as in the child's mind and conduct they 
chance to stand in a certain opposition to its own private im- 
pulses, — that is, to the original, non-social, reflex functions of 
its particular temperament. If you do something, and a child, 
fascinated by your act, tries to imitate you, this imitation, as 
we have seen in the foregoing lectures, may have a great 
intellectual value for the child; but it has a value from the 
point of view of moral training, only in case the child is led 
by its imitativeness actually to control or to modify some ex- 
istent private impulse of its own, which would naturally 
oppose the deed to which the imitative activity here leads. 
Show a child how to draw or to sew, and so long as the child 
is simply fascinated, and imitatively follows your lead without 
inner conflict of any sort, the experience has no direct value 
as a moral discipline. So far you are training the wits and 
not the conscience. But if you quiet a restless child, or over- 
come an obstinate child, by means of some authoritative sug- 
gestion that arouses the imitative functions, if, by command or 
by request, you induce the child to leave other actions, already 
pleasing to it, and to begin drawing or sewing according to 
your wish, then at the moment when the imitative disposition 
in the child triumphs over its previous interests, the child 
more or less dimly knows that it is submitting to another will 
because of the mere fact that this other will has expressed 
itself. Now, this submissiveness exemplifies an appeal to one 
of our two fundamental moral motives. For when I do a 
thing not " because I want to do it," nor yet because of mere 
fear, but because some other will requires me to do this thing, 
and because I find myself moved through imitation to submit, 
my act has one of the two elements of moral conduct about 
it. And I never know of this my relatively moral submis- 
siveness unless I am aware that, of myself, I desire to do 
otherwise, but that because of the authoritative importunity 
of my neighbor, or of my teacher, I resign my own will to 
this other will. 
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The development of this side of the moral consciousness, 
of the motive which, in general, expresses itself, in presence 
of an authoritative external suggestion, by saying, " Not my 
will but thine be done," is therefore one expression, indeed, of 
the imitative function, but it is by no means the. only expres- 
sion of that function, nor in early childhood the usual expres- 
sion of this almost universal disposition to imitate. Smooth- 
running, free imitation, frictionless suggestibility, establishes 
numerous valuable habits, but does not of itself tend to 
develop conscience. The rudiment of conscientiousness ap- 
pears only when a suggested imitative act stands in conflict 
with the child's immediate impulses, and when the child 
nevertheless submits to the suggestion, and abandons its own 
impulses. 

Pitiful and sympathetic acts and impulses belong, on the 
whole, for our purpose, to this same class, so soon as the child 
does, from pity or from sympathy, what is more or less 
consciously opposed to its momentary private desires. The 
affectionate child that returns your caresses for the pure fun 
of petting and of being petted is in nowise training any con- 
scientious motive. The activity is here unquestionably social 
and normal. And it is also a good basis, yes, for many chil- 
dren, an indispensable basis, for future moral training. The 
affectionate child that loves fondling can the more easily be 
taught, some day, for the sake of love, to forego its private 
desires. But this highly normal and innocent fondness for 
petting, although a sympathetic emotion, is still not directly 
a moralizing emotion. Fairly early examples of truly moral 
motives based upon this primitive sympathy appear, however, 
in such small but significant acts as those of a three-year-old 
child that voluntarily and spontaneously, and, perhaps, with- 
out any previous training of that sort, suddenly foregoes the 
pleasure of even beginning to eat its candy until it can bring 
the candy, perhaps some distance, to you, to offer you the 
first bite. Such an act, which is a type of a large number of 
rudimentary moral acts in very young children, is a bit of a 
sacrifice, although I need not add that the sacrifice, when it 
occurs, is not likely to be, at this age, very deep, and that the 
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child does anticipate considerable praise and not a few kisses 
as a reward of its virtues. Still, in such a deed there is, so to 
speak, one of the first flutters of the wings of the sympathetic 
conscience. For such acts involve rudimentary general ideas 
of the type already indicated, of the type, namely, embodied 
in the words, " Not my will but thine be done." The process 
of social self-enlargement is under way. This social self- 
enlargement it is that even in childhood makes me consciously 
treat my neighbor as a part of myself. And it is the victory 
of the enlarged social self, of the self that sees the neighbor's 
will, or wish, or joy, or advantage as its own, over the impul- 
sive self of the extra social private individual, — it is this victory 
which constitutes the true beginning of conscience with respect 
to this its first motive, the true establishment of general moral 
ideas of our present type. ' 

How early the true victory of either the imitative tendency 
or the more emotional forms of the sympathetic impulse over 
private selfishness can be witnessed in a young child I do not 
know. The observations concerning, this matter are still, so 
far as I know, incomplete. But if you talk of the early train- 
ing of the conscientious motives in a child, there is no doubt 
that every such act as are the acts now exemplified, where 
social suggestibility first wars, and consciously wars, with 
private impulse, and where the larger social self, suggested by 
the will or the need or the joy of another, then triumphs over 
the private impulse of the narrower self, — that every such act, 
I say, embodies a true general idea of a relatively conscientious 
type. And the condition for the appearance of such a general 
idea of a conscientious type is precisely this complex condi- 
tion. On the one hand, a suggested social impulse, an impulse 
to sympathetic or to imitative submission ; on the other hand, 
a private impulse at war with the first ; a conscious conflict 
between the two impulses ; a victory of the social over the 
anti-social self. Imitativeness without such conflict develops 
no conscience. Private selfishness, apart from social sugges- 
tions, is still innocently unaware of moral considerations. 
But bring the larger and the lesser self face to face ; and then, 
in the moment of the victory of the social self, there is con- 
Vol. III. — No. 4 29 
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tained a true moral experience, a true generalization concerning 
what constitutes goodness. On the other hand, of course, if 
the battle chances to go the other way, if the lesser self pas- 
sionately dominates the nobler, the result is likely to be tem- 
porarily somewhat chaotic. The child is aware of its stubborn- 
ness, and so of its failure. A sense of personal chagrin gets 
merged with its fear of disapproval, and an excited child, 
conscious, in its hopeless way, that it is naughty, and wants to 
be naughty, and yet hates to be naughty, and accordingly 
hates everybody, itself to boot, is at least for a few despairing 
moments as noteworthy an example for a functional nervous 
chaos as you will often see in a healthy person. No prudent 
guardian of a child will risk the young childish conscience by 
giving it unnecessarily difficult or numerous opportunities to 
go in this way wrong. And yet it is true, and is a great para- 
dox of moral training, that without successful feats of self- 
sacrifice, of the sort now in general indicated, this motive of 
conscience never grows, and this present type of general 
conscientious ideas never gets developed, while, on the other 
hand, every opportunity for self-sacrifice is necessarily an 
opportunity for sin and so for chaos. But such risks are once 
for all involved in moral training. 

These conflicts between the imitative self and the private 
self are among the most capricious and unpredictable inci- 
dents of early childhood, both as to the circumstances under 
which they will occur and as to their outcome. The child 
that submissively obeys you when you are present will noto- 
riously often begin to disobey the instant you are out of sight. 
The child that is all plasticity in the presence of one person, 
may seem a little demon of stubbornness when brought into 
the company of another. Suggestibility, in its early manifes- 
tations, is, as we have earlier seen, an essentially whimsical 
phenomenon. As teacher, one thus early learns that, apart 
from well-knit habits, suggestibility means, after all, little for 
the growth of conscience. One comes, as most practised 
disciplinarians come, to lay far less stress upon the chance 
sentiments of the child than upon the formation of fixed 
habits. For the purposes of moral training, one learns to 
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think with especial esteem of our second conscientious motive. 
One says, "Train organized habits, and the kindly feelings 
will follow of themselves." And thus it happens that to most 
persons in the past moral training has meant strict discipline 
rather than cultivation of any rich social experience in the child. 

But here soon comes in sight the distinction, and ere long, 
too, the frequent opposition, of our two motives. It is indeed 
true that the child, despite its apparent capriciousness, is a 
creature that loves routine, so far as it can understand routine. 
It takes kindly to such well-knit habits as it can appreciate. 
It is fond of the same rules as to its hours of eating and sleep ; 
of the same order of life as to its bath, its dress, its play, 
its favorite stories, its companionships. It hates whatever it 
recognizes as a capricious disarrangement of this established 
order. Its own actual and endless caprices are the mere acci- 
dents of its tender and rapidly growing organism. The child 
does not approve or choose them, but rather suffers from 
them. The establishment of an organized routine is therefore 
not only an indispensable condition for the training of its con- 
science, but is, on the whole, a very normal appeal to its own 
natural wishes. 

On the other hand, however, the establishment of organized 
habits is never of itself enough to insure the growth of an 
enlightened moral consciousness. Morality involves good 
order, but good order is never the whole of morality. For 
the first, the child that has established habits is often not very 
clearly conscious of their existence until, for some reason or 
other, they have to be broken in upon. The coming of a new 
teacher, whose routine is unlike that of a former teacher; the 
entrance into a new house, in which the child's family must 
begin afresh the domestic routine; such incidents are ex- 
amples of a necessary interference with an already established 
system of habits. What is the result ? The child under such 
circumstances often shows its conservatism in the form of an 
unreasoning rebellion, a stubborn, if brief, insistence that the 
new ways are bad ways. The consequent conflicts may prove 
temporarily demoralizing. And this result is likely to be in 
proportion to the actual fixity and success of the former 
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organization of habits. Here, as you see, the two motives 
of conscience, submissiveness and orderliness, come into an 
actual conflict together, precisely as in the history of society 
during periods of reform and of transition, the conservative 
instincts of society oppose the wider humanity of feeling and 
of outlook which the prophets and the reformers of the new 
age endeavor to inculcate. As reformers appeal to our sym- 
pathies and to our suggestibility, and as, on the other hand, 
the conservative interests of the social order appeal to our 
love of plan and of definite routine, and as these two appeals 
conflict with one another and produce the ethical tragedies of 
revolutionary periods, precisely so, in the life of a child, its 
social plasticity, its growth in sympathies, its imitativeness, its 
enlarging humanity, often war with its actual love of routine. 
Child-life is comparable in many respects to a period of social 
transitions in the life of a nation. The one saving thing, for 
the child as for the nation, in a world of chaotic temptations, 
often seems to be the formation of a fixed routine, the conserv- 
ative clinging to traditional ways. Yet, on the other hand, 
such conservatism often results in actual sin against the newer 
light. The conservative instinct is often, after all, the instinct 
that opposes self- enlargement and that delights in selfish stub- 
bornness. 

It is needful to remember these things in order to under- 
stand how full of harassing moral puzzles the life of a sensi- 
tive and inquiring child must often be, of puzzles to his own 
consciousness, of perplexities also to ours as we train him. 
His conservatism, his love of reasonable good order, is, of 
course, in view of the tender years of the child, a very short- 
sighted, and therefore of necessity, as to the choice of what 
shall for the child embody reason, a very irrational thing. 
Because the child has learned to love a rational conformity he 
has, alas ! often to rebel against a higher reason. You can- 
not easily teach him routine, which is essentially an obstinate 
tendency, and at the same time teach him perfect social plas- 
ticity, which, with all its sympathetic beauty, is essentially a 
tendency to a change of ideals. If you make him conscious of 
the good form of his conduct, you teach him to say, " That is 
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my way. What a good boy I am to love to do this ! What 
a big boy I am ! I can do just as grown people do." In 
short, you make the child in so far essentially vain of his 
own will, as being essentially a good will. From this point 
of view, the good child often despises all younger children as 
being necessarily bad children, since they are so far, to borrow 
the words of the Buddhist scriptures, the " foolish who know 
not the true law." Tender age and moral baseness often come 
to be in the eyes of growing children largely synonymous 
terms. This contempt of the elder boy for the younger is a 
well-known incident of the nascent conscience, — a well-known 
incident, and an inhumane one. It is as if one said, " Little 
boys are essentially chaotic. We big boys are reasonable. 
We act as becomes the big. We are wise." 

But now, into this world of a conscience that is so far sub- 
stantially identical with personal vanity, continually comes 
the call of society, embodied in the commands of teachers, 
in the movings of sympathy, in all the appeals to suggest- 
ibility as such. And this call once more ordains that the 
child shall say, " Not my will but thine be done." Not my 
will? But if I am a good boy, my will is the good one. 
The new plan is bad. I do not want to be sympathetic. I 
want to act in my own well-established way. In that way 
I have been taught. I will not depart from it. The new 
teacher is bad, is foolish, for he wants us to do as our old 
teacher did not want us to do. The new boy at school is a 
public enemy, for his ways are not our ways. He needs a 
thrashing. Such are the perfectly natural opinions of our 
young moralist, precisely in so far as training has succeeded 
in making him in his ignorance a lover of reason, or in other 
words has produced in him what, at his age, has to be a 
narrow conservatism, — merciless and uncomprehending. 

Later on in the young career these complications increase. 
There is in the life of many an intelligent boy the well- 
known period in youth when he is prepared by his numerous 
observations on the good order of the world to lay down the 
law to his mother, and, as it were, to show her the steep and 
thorny path to heaven. He does so, conscientiously, and 
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with a certain intolerable obstinacy that indicates the organi- 
zation in him of a conscience whose reasonableness of ideal 
is only exceeded by the impudence of its manifestation. I 
speak with some warmth of this kind of boy, for I myself 
was, in my day, a boy of this sort, and I know whereof I 
speak. Here you see, respect for the law comes to mean a 
failure duly to honor one's father and one's mother. 

At the same time, however, the reverse of the foregoing 
complication is, in youth, an equally possible result of the 
conflicts between conservatism and experience. Many boys 
prove to be, during the school years, admirably plastic and 
easily amenable to the formation of organized habits. Then 
comes youth, with its chaos of novelties, and with its entirely 
new types of social suggestibility. The new triumphs over 
the old, the fixed habits of boyhood were narrow just because 
of their fixity, and they therefore seem all the more meaning- 
less in this new environment, precisely because they were 
once so well organized in their own narrowness and isolation. 
All of a sudden the youth throws them at once to the winds, 
begins life afresh, and goes to wreck in a world of caprices, 
without a compass, without any plan of life, without law, — 
ruined because he is sensitive, sympathetic, suggestible, and 
because too, perchance, in the days of his narrow fixity of life 
he learned one thing, namely, a vain self-confidence, which, as 
a sentiment, survives the habits upon which it was founded. 

To all the foregoing comes, as the child grows into the 
youth, one further complication. Conscience, as it slowly 
forms through this endless interplay between two often conflict- 
ing motives, is in any case, for good or for ill, a collection, 
perchance too a system, of general ideas, ideas of conscientious 
submission of the selfish to the social will, ideas of the for- 
mation of a plan in life, and of the conformity of all capri- 
cious impulses, whether selfish or sympathetic, to this plan. 
Now just because conscience is so intimately related to the 
child's whole idea of himself, both of himself as the imme- 
diate subject of his passing feelings, and of himself as the 
person who has plans, — of himself as the being who is praised 
and blamed, rewarded and punished, and of himself as the 
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person who lays down the law to his younger companions 
or later, in youth, to all the world, — just because of all these 
facts, the conscience very early comes to be a favorite topic 
of reflective consciousness. One reflects upon one's self and 
one's possessions. Most teachers of good conduct are likely, 
by their efforts, to encourage just such reflections. As Pro- 
fessor Palmer has pointed out in a recent and much discussed 
article, this reflection on the complications of conscience is 
itself likely, especially if encouraged too early, vastly to in- 
crease the complications themselves. For reasons studied in 
our previous lecture on Self-Consciousness, reflection upon 
matters relating to the Self is, especially in youth, a business 
attended with decided risks. Moral education differs from 
most other regions of ordinary education in so far as, in 
cases where we learn about outer and objective truth, the 
more we are conscious of our general ideas, of their relations 
and of their conflicts, the better for us, since in these more 
objective regions of insight consciousness is, for the teacher, 
the main goal. But in case of moral training, consciousness 
is indeed, as we have all along seen, a necessary accompani- 
ment, but not the express goal of the process, which is here 
the production of good conduct despite all the hinderances 
and contradictions of consciousness. The student of philos- 
ophy has to undertake the risks of reflection. But philosophy 
is most decidedly not for everybody, and certainly not for 
every youth. 

IV. 

The problems of moral training that I have thus suggested 
will not be unfamiliar to any of you. The sole merit of the 
foregoing paper, if it has any merit, lies in the psychological 
analysis which I have offered as explaining the principal para- 
doxes and conflicts inseparable from the growing life of the 
conscience. View these conflicts as due to the interplay of 
our two conscientious motives, and you will get a more en- 
lightened view of a situation which has caused all reflective 
teachers much concern. 

As to the practical outcome, I think that, in the first place, 
the mere fact of recognizing that the teacher must try, by 
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every possible device, to organize into a well-knit whole these 
two different and often warring motives of the moral life, is 
itself a great part of the discovery of the method of teaching 
morals to the young. The further lesson, I think, is obvious, 
that, since the moral consciousness of the young is sure to be 
full of conflicts, the teacher will do well to beware of trying 
to encourage too early what would surely be a false clearness 
of consciousness as to moral conduct, and as to the reasons 
of good conduct, since, as a fact, the youthful conscience does 
not and cannot furnish a finished system of recognizable duties, 
and since efforts at producing such clear consciousness are 
likely to bring to light the very conflicts and contradictions 
now insisted upon. Of two great principles the pupil must 
indeed early be conscious. First, through specific acts of self- 
sacrifice, carefully introduced as elements into his capricious 
life as circumstances permit, he must learn in general to say, 
in the presence of the higher will without him, "Not my will 
but thine be done!' Then he must learn to recognize by an 
act of faith that there is indeed an ideal, a perfect plan in life, 
a true way to be good, and that all his fixed habits are so far 
fragmentary indications of this good way. He must thus 
learn, if possible, to say, "My delight is in the law!' But, for 
the rest, he must not be permitted too early to question the 
why of every precept, and he must be taught that he cannot 
yet judge what the true law is, and that this true law is not 
at all a simple and clear thing for his early years to grasp, but 
that it is a high and holy thing, and that, for the rest, he 
must wait and see. From our point of view, he is one of the 
disciples in the temple at Sais, waiting for the veil of the 
goddess to be lifted. He must learn to reverence the goddess 
even while the veil remains undrawn, — to reverence and to 
wait. It is hard to wait and at the same time to be strenuous, 
to recognize the mystery of conduct and still not to lose heart. 
But that is the problem of life. Do not fear early to let the 
child feel, what he cannot hope to understand, that life is a 
problem, and still, for all that, is sacred. 

Josiah Royce. 
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